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results  may  be.  Hebrew  poetry  has 
given  us  a  tradition  and  a  conception 
of  a  deity  apart  from  ourselves  and 
pregnant  with  the  greatest  conceivable 
measure  of  power.  The  Christian,  Jew- 
ish, and  Mohammedan  peoples  wor- 
ship a  kinetic  divinity  that  rules  the 
stars  and  the  uttermost  heavens,  the 
nebulae  as  well  as  the  sun  and  its  plan- 
ets, including  the  earth.  The  thought  of 
any  other  Greater  Intelligence  is  con- 
demned. Beginning  with  a  tribal  deity 
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inspired  by  selfishness,  lust,  and  wrath, 
humanity  has  magnified  its  conception 
of  its  god  until  it  has  driven  him  from 
the  earth  and  projected  him  through 
the  ether  into  a  million  other  worlds. 
It  may  be  that  we  shall  be  guided  back 
again  to  a  god  of  all  men  and  women, 
exercising  vast  powers  of  the  spirit 
when  in  health  and  when  its  particles 
are  doing  their  work  as  they  should, 
but  losing  power  to  lead  or  guide  if 
mankind  is  wayward  and  corrupt. 


NOTHING 


BY  ZEPHINE  HUMPHREY 


This  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  story 
to  write.  Its  theme  is  precisely  that 
which  I  have  chosen  for  my  title;  and 
naturally  its  positive  significance  is  not 
obvious.  But  I  must  somehow  get  the 
thing  into  words.  The  spiritual  value 
which  I  found  in  the  experience  may 
come  home  to  some  reader.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  good  for  us  all  to  stop  now 
and  then  and  challenge  the  convention- 
al standards  of  our  lives. 

To  begin  with,  I  presume  that  there 
are  few  sympathetic  students  of  human- 
ity who  will  not  agree  with  me  that  the 
strain  of  mysticism  which  sometimes 
appears  in  the  New  England  character 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  touch- 
ing of  all  the  manifestations  of  our  hu- 
man nature.  It  is  so  unexpected!  The 
delicate  pearl  in  the  rough  oyster  is  not 
more  apparently  incongruous,  rarer,  or 
more  priceless.  Nay,  it  is  more  than 
that.  The  development  is  so  impossi- 
ble as  to  be  always  a  miracle,  freshly 
wrought  by  the  finger  of  God. 


There  are  all  sorts  of  elements  in  it 
which  do  not  appear  in  other  kinds  of 
mysticism :  humor  (that  unfailing  New 
England  salt!),  reserve,  and  a  para- 
doxical mixture  of  independence  and 
deference.  It  knows  how  inexplicable  it 
must  seem  to  its  environment,  how  it 
must  fret  its  oyster;  so  it  effaces  itself 
as  much  as  possible.  But  it  yields  not 
one  jot  of  its  integrity.  It  holds  a  hid- 
den, solitary  place  apart  —  like  a  rare 
orchid  in  the  woods,  like  a  hermit 
thrush.  Even  to  those  who  love  it,  it 
will  not  lightly  or  often  reveal  itself. 
But  when  it  does  —  well,  I  would  take 
a  weary,  barefoot  pilgrimage  for  the 
sake  of  the  experience  which  I  had  last 
summer.  And  here  I  may  as  well  begin 
my  narrative. 

I  sat  behind  her  in  the  little  country 
church;  and  when  I  had  studied  her 
profile  for  a  few  moments,  I  was  glad  of 
a  chance  to  rise  and  sing  the  Doxology. 
She  was  a  woman  of  fifty-odd,  a  typi- 
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cal  Vermonter,  with  the  angular  frame 
and  features  peculiar  to  her  class.  Her 
mouth  was  large,  her  cheek-bones  were 
high;  her  thin,  dark  hair,  streaked  with 
gray,  was  drawn  smoothly  down  be- 
hind her  ears.  But  her  expression!  — 
that  gave  her  away.  Not  flagrantly,  of 
course.  To  discover  her  one  had  to  be 
temperamentally  on  the  watch  for  her. 
Apparently,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  she 
was  looking  at  the  flowers  before  the 
pulpit;  but  I  was  sure  that  her  wide  blue 
eyes  were  really  intent  on  something 
behind  and  beyond.  Her  mouth  brood- 
ed, her  forehead  dreamed,  her  whole 
face  pondered  grave  and  delectable 
matters.  I  am  afraid  that  I  did  not 
hear  much  of  the  sermon  that  morning. 

When  church  was  over,  I  followed 
her  out,  and  waited  to  see  in  what  direc- 
tion she  turned  her  homeward  steps. 
Then  I  made  up  my  mind  to  devote  the 
next  week  to  taking  walks  in  that  same 
direction.  The  minister's  wife  saw  me 
looking  after  her,  and  approached  me 
with  a  smile  which  I  understood.  She 
was  about  to  say,  'That  is  one  of  our 
native  oddities,  a  real  character.  I  see 
that  she  interests  you.  Shall  I  take  you 
to  see  her?  You  will  find  her  a  curious 
and  amusing  study.'  But  I  headed  her 
off  by  letting  the  wind  blow  my  hand- 
kerchief away.  Nobody  should  tell  me 
anything  about  my  mystic  —  not  even 
what  her  name  was,  or  where  she  lived! 

I  was  fully  prepared  not  to  find  her 
for  several  days.  I  went  forth  in  quest 
of  her  in  the  spirit  in  which  I  always 
start  out  to  find  a  hermit  thrush  — 
ready  to  be  disappointed,  to  wait,  hum- 
bly aware  that  the  best  rewards  de- 
mand and  deserve  patience.  But  she 
was  not  so  securely  hidden  as  the  thrush. 
Her  little  house  gave  her  away  to  my 
seeking,  as  her  expression,  the  day  be- 
fore, had  given  her  away  to  my  sym- 
pathy. 

It  was  just  the  house  for  her:  low  and 
white,  under  a  big  tree,  on  the  side  of  a 


brook-threaded  hill,  a  little  apart  from 
the  village.  I  recognized  it  the  instant 
I  saw  it;  and  when  I  had  read  the  name 
—  'Hesper  Sherwood' — on  the  mail- 
box by  the  side  of  the  road,  I  confident- 
ly turned  in  at  the  gate. 

She  was  working  in  her  garden,  clad 
in  a  blue-checked  gingham  apron  and  a 
blue  sunbonnet.  When  she  heard  my 
footsteps,  she  looked  up  slowly,  turn- 
ing in  my  direction;  and,  for  the  first 
time,  I  saw  her  full  face. 

It  was  even  better  than  her  profile. 
Oh!  when  human  features  can  be 
moulded  to  such  quietness  and  confi- 
dence, what  an  inexplicable  pity  it  is 
that  they  ever  learn  the  trick  of  fretful- 
ness!  In  Hesper  Sherwood,  humanity 
for  once  looked  like  a  child  of  God. 

I  was  not  sure  at  first  that  she  saw 
me  distinctly.  Perhaps  the  sun  daz- 
zled her  shaded  eyes.  Her  expectant 
expression  held  itself  poised  a  little  un- 
certainly, as  if  she  were  doubtful  of  the 
exact  requirements  of  the  situation. 
But  when  I  said  something  —  common- 
place enough  and  yet  heartfelt  —  about 
the  beauty  of  the  view  from  her  gate, 
her  face  lighted  and  she  came  forward. 

'It's  better  from  the  house,'  she  said, 
shyly,  yet  eagerly.  'Won't  you  come 
up  and  see?' 

It  was  indeed  as  fair  a  prospect  as  a 
threshold  ever  opened  out  upon.  Close 
at  hand  was  the  green  hillside,  drop- 
ping down  to  the  smiling  summer  val- 
ley; and  beyond  were  the  mountains, 
big  and  blue,  with  their  heads  in  the 
brilliant  sky  and  with  cloud-shadows 
trailing  slowly  over  them.  Directly 
across  the  way,  they  were  massive;  in 
the  distance,  where  the  valley  opened 
out  to  the  south,  they  were  hazy  and 
tender.  One  of  them  loomed  above  the 
little  house,  and  held  it  in  its  hand. 
Everywhere,  they  were  commanding 
presences;  and  it  was  clear  that  the 
house  had  taken  up  its  position  wholly 
on  their  account. 
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Plain  enough  in  itself  it  was,  that 
house.  Its  three  small  rooms  were 
meagrely  furnished;  and  its  windows 
were  curtainless,  inviting  the  eyes  be- 
yond themselves.  It  was  utterly  rest- 
ful. It  made  me  want  to  go  home  and 
burn  up  half  the  things  I  possess.  Lat- 
er, as  I  came  to  know  it  and  its  owner 
better,  I  understood  what  perfect  coun- 
terparts they  were.  She,  too,  invited 
the  gaze  beyond  herself. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  my  intention  to 
trace  the  development  of  our  friend- 
ship. Though  we  trusted  each  other 
from  the  beginning,  we  took  the  whole 
summer  to  feel  our  way  into  each  oth- 
er's lives.  It  was  a  beautiful  experience. 
I  would  not  have  hurried  it.  But  now 
I  want  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  con- 
versation in  which  she  finally  told  me 
explicitly  what  had  not  happened  to 
her.  It  was  but  the  definite  statement 
of  what  I  had  known  all  along:  that 
here  was  a  life  which  God  had  permit- 
ted Himself  the  luxury  of  keeping  apart 
for  his  own  delectation. 

We  were  sitting  out  on  the  front 
steps,  in  the  face  of  the  mountains  and 
valley;  and  we  had  said  nothing  for  a 
long  time.  Our  silence  had  brought  us 
so  close  that  when  she  began  to  speak, 
my  ear  ignored  the  uttered  words  and  I 
felt  as  if  my  thoughts  were  reading  hers. 

'  It 's  queer  about  folks'  lives,  is  n't 
it?'  she  said  thoughtfully  —  though  I 
am  not  sure  that  she  was  any  more 
aware  of  her  lips  than  I  was  of  my 
ears.  'How  they  follow  one  line;  how 
the  same  things  keep  happening  to 
them,  over  and  over.  I  suppose  it's 
what  people  call  Fate.  There's  no  get- 
ting away  from  it. 

'  Take  my  brother  Silas.  As  a  boy,  he 
was  always  making  the  luckiest  trades; 
could  n't  seem  to  help  it.  Then  when 
he  married  and  moved  to  his  new  farm, 
he  began  to  get  rich;  and  now  he  could- 
n't stop  his  money  if  he  wanted  to.  He 
must  be  worth  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 


'Take  my  sister  Persis.  She's  had 
eleven  children. 

'Take  my  uncle  Rufus.  He's  been 
around  the  world  three  times,  and  is 
just  starting  again. 

'Take—' 

She  paused  and  hesitated. 

'You,'  I  supplied  softly. 

'  Well,  yes,  take  me.'  She  turned  and 
flashed  a  sudden  smile  at  me.  'I've 
always  wanted  everything,  and  I've 
had  —  nothing.' 

She  spoke  the  word  as  if  it  were  the 
pot  of  gold  at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow. 

'It  took  me  a  long  time  to  under- 
stand,' she  went  on  quietly,  as  I  made 
no  comment.  '  I  suppose  that  was  nat- 
ural. I  was  young;  and  I  had  never 
happened  to  hear  of  a  case  like  mine. 
At  first,  I  thought  that,  just  because  I 
wanted  a  thing,  I  was  bound  to  have 
it.  There  was  my  mother.' 

Again  she  paused,  and  a  tender, 
glowing  light  appeared  in  her  face,  like 
the  quickening  of  a  latent  fire.  It  was 
eloquent  of  all  sorts  of  passionate, 
youthful,  eager  things. 

'I  guess  I  worshiped  my  mother,' 
she  submitted  simply.  'Maybe  you 
think  that,  anyway,  I  had  her.  But, 
no,  I  had  n't.  She  liked  me  well  enough. 
Mothers  do.  But  we  had  a  big  family, 
and  we  lived  in  a  big  house,  and  she 
was  very  busy.  It  bothered  her  to  have 
me  get  in  her  way  with  my  huggings 
and  kissings.  Why  in  the  world  could 
n't  I  wait  until  bedtime?  Poor  mother! 
She  never  did  seem  to  know  what  to 
make  of  my  devotion.  People  don't 
like  to  be  loved  too  well;  it  embar- 
rasses them. 

'She  died  when  I  was  fourteen.  And 
I  thought  I'd  die  too.' 

There  was  no  shadow  on  Hesper's 
face  as  she  remembered  her  young,  far- 
away anguish;  rather,  there  was  a 
strange  deepening  of  peace.  But  she 
was  silent  for  two  or  three  minutes;  and 
I  noticed  that  she  put  out  her  hand  and 
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caressed  an  old-fashioned,  crocheted 
tidy  that  lay  on  the  arm  of  a  chair 
which  she  had  brought  out  on  the 
porch.  When  she  resumed  her  story, 
she  spoke  somewhat  more  rapidly. 

*  I  was  sick  a  long  time.  If  I  had  n't 
been,  I  think  I  might  have  gone  crazy. 
But  pain  took  my  attention,  and  weak- 
ness made  me  sleep  a  good  deal;  and 
when  I  came  to  get  up  again,  I  was 
quieter.  I  spent  lots  of  time  in  the 
fields  and  woods.  I  had  always  loved 
them,  and  now  they  seemed  to  help  me 
more  than  anything  else.  There  was 
something  about  them  so  big  that  it 
was  willing  to  let  me  love  it  as  much 
as  I  wanted  to.  That  was  comforting. 
When  I  was  in  the  woods,  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  hold  of  an  endless  thread.  You 
know  how  it  is?' 

She  appealed  to  me. 

*  Indeed,  yes!'  I  answered  her.  And 
I  quoted  William  Blake,  — 

'  Only  wind  it  into  a  ball,  — 
It  will  lead  you  in  at  heaven's  gate, 
Built  in  Jerusalem's  wall.' 

She  nodded  soberly,  yet  glowingly, 
and  pondered  the  words  for  a  moment. 
Then,  'That's  very  good/  she  said. 
'Please  say  it  again. 

'Well,  by  and  by,'  she  continued, 
touching  her  finger  as  if  she  were  half 
unconsciously  enumerating  the  points 
of  a  discourse,  —  there  was  something 
indescribably  simple  and  downright  in 
her  manner  of  unfolding  her  experi- 
ence, — '  by  and  by,  somebody  gave 
me  a  card  to  the  village  library,  and  I 
began  to  read.  Of  course  I  had  always 
gone  to  school,  but  the  pieces  in  the 
readers  did  n't  interest  me  particularly, 
and  I  had  n't  followed  them  up.  A 
reader  isn't  a  book,  anyway;  it's  a 
crazy  quilt.  I  guess  I  shan't  ever  for- 
get that  summer.  I  could  n't  do  any- 
thing but  read.  I  read  stories  and 
poems  and  books  about  travel  and  his- 
tory and  peoples'  lives.  I  had  a  hiding 
place  up  in  the  woods,  where  I  used  to 


go  and  stay  for  hours,  sometimes  whole 
days.  My  older  sister  could  n't  get  any- 
thing out  of  me  in  the  way  of  house- 
work. It  was  wonderful.'  Her  voice 
rose  a  little,  and  something  of  the  old 
exultation  came  flooding  back  into  her 
face.  'Is  n't  it  silly  to  talk  of  books  as 
if  they  were  just  print  and  paper,  when 
they  are  really  stars  and  seas  and  cities 
and  pictures  and  people  and  every- 
thing! There  was  nothing  my  books 
did  n't  give  me  that  summer;  and  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  nothing 
they  did  n't  make  me  want.  I  wanted 
to  travel,  to  go  everywhere,  to  see  and 
hear  everything;  above  all,  by  way  of  a 
beginning,  I  wanted  to  go  to  school. 

'I  was  always  an  impatient  child; 
and  it  did  seem  as  if  I  could  n't  wait 
till  autumn,  when  the  schools  opened. 
There's  a  good  school  at  Fieldsborough, 
over  the  mountain.  I  coaxed  my  father 
to  let  me  go  there;  and,  after  a  while,  he 
consented.  On  the  day  he  wrote  to  en- 
ter my  name,  I  ran  up  in  the  woods  and 
lay  in  a  bed  of  ferns  and  cried  for  joy. 
I  hugged  every  tree  that  came  in  my 
way.  I  tried  to  hug  the  brook.  Dear 
me! '  Again  she  broke  off,  and  the  light 
which  had  begun  to  burn  in  her  eyes 
softened  into  a  smile.  'That's  the  way 
I  was  then.  I  was  so  hot-hearted.  I 
did  n't  understand.' 

'But  you  went? '  I  inquired,  my  sym- 
pathetic eagerness  suddenly  breaking 
bounds.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  could 
not  stand  it  if  she  had  been  disappoint- 
ed. '  Oh !  why  not  ? '  My  voice  faltered, 
for  she  shook  her  head. 

'My  eyes,'  she  said  briefly.  'They 
had  always  bothered  me;  and,  before 
he  let  me  go  to  school,  father  had  them 
examined  by  a  city  doctor  who  was 
boarding  in  the  village.  He  said  I'd 
surely  be  blind  some  day;  and  that,  of 
course,  the  more  books  I  read,  the  soon- 
er the  end  would  come.' 

She  spoke  as  if  she  referred  to  the 
wearing  out  of  an  umbrella  or  a  pair  of 
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shoes;  and,  fortunately  for  us  both,  my 
distress  kept  me  dumb. 

'  It  was  pretty  hard  at  first  —  a  real 
blow.  But  I  was  sixteen  years  old,  and 
I  had  suffered  once.  Then,  too,  I 
thought  I  had  to  make  a  choice,  and  I 
needed  all  my  wits  about  me.  So  I  held 
on  to  myself,  and  went  off  to  the  woods 
to  think.  Should  I  go  to  school,  or 
should  I  keep  my  eyes  as  long  as  I 
could?  As  soon  as  I  had  put  my  mind 
to  it,  however,  I  found  that  there  was 
n't  any  real  question  there.  Of  course 
I 'd  got  to  keep  my  eyes,  and  the  school 
must  go.  There  were  all  sorts  of  reasons. 
I  wanted  to  see  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains as  long  as  possible.  I  didn't  want 
to  become  dependent  on  any  one.  My 
memory  was  n't  very  good;  and  I  knew, 
most  likely,  if  I  went  to  school  and 
stuffed  my  mind  full  that  year,  I 'd  soon 
forget  everything,  and  there  I'd  be  — 
worse  off  than  ever.  So  I  gave  over 
thinking  about  it,  and  just  lay  in  the 
ferns  all  the  afternoon. 

*  Maybe  you'll  hardly  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  was  happy  that 
dav.  I  don't  know  what  it  was.  Some- 
thing moved  in  the  treetops  and  in  the 
shadows.  I  watched  it  closely;  and,  by 
and  by,  when  I  was  just  on  the  point  of 
seeing  it,  I  realized  that  both  my  eyes 
were  closed.  If  I  had  n't  been  so  sur- 
prised by  that  discovery  and  so  taken 
up  with  wondering  how  I  had  hap- 
pened to  shut  my  eyes  without  know- 
ing it,  I  believe  I'd  have  seen  — ' 

Her  voice  trailed  off  into  silence;  and 
I  presently  found  myself  wondering  if 
she  had  left  that  sentence  unfinished 
also  without  knowing  it. 

'My  father  died  the  next  year,'  she 
continued,  after  a  few  thoughtful  min- 
utes, 'and  my  sister  married,  and  I 
came  to  live  in  this  little  house.  I  had 
it  fixed  over  to  suit  me,  so  that  it  was 
as  simple  and  convenient  as  possible; 
and  I  set  myself  to  learn  it  by  heart.  I 
did  a  lot  of  my  housework  after  dark. 


Inside  a  year,  I  was  so  independent 
that  I  knew  I  need  never  worry  about 
having  to  get  anybody  to  help  me. 
By  taking  plenty  of  time,  I  managed  to 
learn  some  books  by  heart  too;  and  I 
found  it  was  much  more  interesting  to 
sit  and  think  about  one  paragraph  for 
an  hour  than  to  read  twenty  pages. 
Even  a  few  words  are  enough.  Take, 
"  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God  "; 
or,  "  Acquaint  now  thyself  with  Him, 
and  be  at  peace."  There's  no  end  to 
those  sentences. 

'Well,'  —  She  touched  her  third  fin- 
ger, and  then,  for  the  first  time,  she 
came  to  a  full  pause,  as  if  she  were  not 
sure  about  going  on.  Her  face  grew  shy 
and  reserved  and  reluctant.  I  looked 
away,  and  not  for  anything  would  I 
have  urged  her  further  confidence.  But 
she  went  on  presently.  She  had  com- 
mitted herself  to  the  stream  of  this  con- 
fession, and  she  would  not  refuse  to  be 
carried  by  it  wherever  it  might  wind. 
'After  a  while  I  had  a  lover.  He  was  a 
man  from  the  city,  and  I  met  him  in 
the  woods.  We  were  never  introduced; 
and,  for  a  long  time,  I  did  n't  know  any- 
thing about  him  —  except  that  I  loved 
him  and  he  loved  me.  We  could  n't 
help  it,  for  we  felt  the  same  way  about 
the  woods.  I  had  never  known  any  one 
like  him  before,  and  never  expected 
to  because  I'm  so  different  from  most 
folks.  He  made  me  understand  how 
lonely  it  is  to  be  different.  I  —  we  — ' 

But,  after  all,  she  could  not  dwell  on 
this  experience,  and  I  did  not  want  her 
to.  The  poignant  beauty  of  the  rela- 
tion was  already  sufficiently  apparent 
to  my  imagination. 

'One  day  he  told  me  that  he  had  a 
wife  at  home,'  she  concluded;  'and  I 
never  saw  him  again.  I  think  it  was 
then  that  I  really  knew  and  under- 
stood.' 

Knew  what?  Understood  what?  She 
had  an  air  of  having  said  all  that  was 
necessary,  of  having  come  to  the  end  of 
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her  story;  and  I  shrank  from  putting 
any  crude  questions  to  her.  But  it 
seemed  to  me  that,  if  she  did  not  tell 
me  something  more  of  her  secret,  I 
should  just  miss  the  most  significant 
revelation  I  had  ever  glimpsed.  Per- 
haps she  read  my  suspense.  At  any 
rate,  she  said  presently,  — 

'It  was  very  simple.  If  it  hadn't 
been,  I  could  n't  have  understood  it; 
for  I  was  never  a  good  hand  at  trying 
to  reason  things  out.  It  was  just  that 
I  was  n't  ever  to  have  anything  I  want- 
ed. When  I  once  knew  and  accepted 
that,  I  felt  as  if  I'd  slipped  out  into  a 
great,  wide,  quiet  sea.' 

This  was,  to  her  own  mind,  so  defin- 
itely the  end  of  her  narrative  that,  after 
sitting  a  moment  in  silence,  she  half 
rose  as  if  to  go  into  the  house  and  at- 
tend to  some  domestic  task.  But  I  put 
out  my  hand  and  held  her  apron's  hem. 

4  You  mean  — '  I  stammered. 

Really,  she  must  tell  me  a  little  more ! 

A  look  of  perplexity,  almost  of  dis- 
tress, came  into  her  tranquil  face,  and 
she  shook  her  head. 

'  I  told  you  I  was  no  hand  at  working 
things  out,'  she  said.  4 It's  better  just 
to  know.' 

*  Please!'  I  insisted. 

It  was  crass  in  me;  but  I  felt  that 
something  as  precious  as  life  itself  de- 
pended on  my  grasping  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  this  story. 

Gently,  but  very  resolutely,  she 
stooped  and  released  her  apron  from 
my  clutch. 

'I've  some  bread  in  the  oven,'  she 
said,  and  disappeared. 

She  was  gone  so  long  that  I  had  time 
to  do  what  I  would  with  the  fragments 
of  the  story  which  she  had  so  non-com- 
mittally  delivered  to  me.  Since  analy- 
sis was  my  way,  I  should  have  full 
scope  for  it.  I  sat  with  my  head  in  my 
hands,  my  elbows  on  my  knees.  The 
sunset  deepened  and  glowed  around 
me,  but  I  paid  no  attention  to  it.  The 


cloudy  abstraction  which  hovered  be- 
fore my  inner  vision,  and  let  me  grasp 
here  a  fringe,  there  a  fold,  was  all-ab- 
sorbing to  me. 

Souls  that  want  greatly,  like  Hesper, 
are  doomed  to  failure  or  disappoint- 
ment. No  earthly  having  can  possibly 
satisfy  them.  For  what  they  really 
want  is  simply  God,  and  earth  repre- 
sents Him  very  imperfectly.  Hesper 
had  not  been  happy  with  the  thing  she 
had  come  nearest  having  —  her  moth- 
er. Would  she  have  been  happy  with 
her  lover?  Would  he  have  let  her  love 
him  'too  well'?  Books  and  education 
and  travel  are  all  finite  and  fragmen- 
tary means  to  an  end  which  never 
arrives.  Only  adventurous  spirits  can 
escape  the  torment  in  them.  And,  with 
all  her  eagerness,  Hesper  was  not  ad- 
venturous. She  was  too  earnest  and 
humble,  she  was  too  direct.  Fate  had 
been  good  to  her;  and,  in  giving  her 
nothing,  had  really  given  her  every- 
thing. Everything:  that  was  God.  Well, 
her  story  had  not  once  referred  to  Him, 
but  it  had  been  as  instinct  with  Him  as 
a  star  with  light.  It  was  He  who  had 
beckoned  and  lured  her  by  lurking  in 
her  three  definite  interests,  and  then 
had  shattered  them  before  her  in  order 
that  she  might  find  Him.  She  had  Him 
fast  at  last,  and  He  had  her.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  heavenly  surren- 
der of  her  face.  I  was  awed  with  the 
apprehension  of  the  passionate  seeking 
and  finding  between  a  human  soul  and 
its  Maker.  Did  she  recognize  and  ac- 
knowledge the  situation?  Or,  here 
again,  did  she  prefer  a  blind  certainty? 

Blind !  The  word  had  dogged  me  for 
several  weeks,  but  I  had  evaded  it. 
Now,  when  it  suddenly  confronted  me, 
I  was  all  but  staggered  by  it.  I  think  I 
groaned  slightly;  I  know  I  pressed  my 
hand  closely  over  my  eyes.  Then  my 
own  action  admonished  me.  Here  was 
I,  deliberately  shutting  myself  away 
from  the  sight  of  the  outer  world  in  or- 
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der  that  I  might  hold  and  marshal  my 
thoughts  in  the  presence  of  reality.  The 
hills  and  sky  are  distracting;  the  whole 
flying  glory  of  creation  is  a  perpetual 
challenge  and  disturbance  to  the  medi- 
tative spirit.  How  supremely  excellent 
it  would  be  if  one  could  only  look  long 
and  hard  and  adoringly  enough  at  it  to 
see  through  it  once;  and  then  never  see 
it  again,  for  the  rapt  contemplation  of 
That  which  lies  behind! 

I  had  come  to  this  point  in  my  rev- 
ery  when  Hesper  softly  returned  and 
stood  in  the  doorway  behind  me.  I 
looked  up  at  her.  She  returned  my 
smile,  but  I  thought  that  her  eyes  did 
not  quite  fix  me.  Neither  did  she  glance 
at  the  sky  when  I  commented  on  the 
beauty  of  the  sunset  —  though  she  as- 
sented to  the  comment  convincingly. 
As  she  sat  down  beside  me,  her  hands 
and  feet  made  a  deft  groping.  I  said 


nothing;  and  I  have  never  known 
whether  she  or  any  one  else  knew  that 
she  was  blind. 

The  ministers  wife  waylaid  me,  as  I 
passed  her  house  that  evening  on  my 
way  back  to  my  room. 

'You've  been  to  see  Hesper  Sher- 
wood again?'  she  remarked,  with  a 
righteous,  tolerant  air  of  ignoring  a 
slight.  'I'm  so  glad!  Her  life  is  so 
empty  that  any  little  attention  means 
riches  to  her.' 

'Empty!' 

The  expostulation  was  a  mistake,  but 
I  really  could  not  help  it. 

'I  have  never  known  such  a  brim- 
ming life,'  I  added,  still  more  foolishly. 

The  minister's  wife  stared  at  me. 

'Why,  she  has  nothing  at  all,'  she 
said. 

'Precisely!'  I  commented,  and  went 
on  my  way. 


THE  ENGLISH  SIDE  OF  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

BY  ABRAHAM  FLEXNER 


The  virtues  and  defects  of  the  Eng- 
lish scheme  of  medical  education  are 
primarily  of  professional  importance; 
but,  altogether  apart  from  its  peculiar 
value  in  medical  instruction,  its  most 
characteristic  feature  is  of  profound 
general  educational  significance.  A 
knowledge  of  the  English  side  of  medi- 
cal education  is  therefore  of  general  as 
well  as  special  educational  interest. 

The  English  medical  school  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  English  hospital,  for  it  be- 
gan when  the  English  medical  student 
attached  himself  to  a  master  whom 
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he  followed  through  the  wards.  Such 
additional  instruction  as  the  student 
required  —  instruction,  for  example, 
in  anatomy  and  pharmacy  —  he  ob- 
tained in  schools  that  grew  up  outside 
the  hospital,  but  in  close  relation  to  it. 
In  course  of  time,  the  separate  masters, 
coming  together,  formed  a '  faculty,'  and 
their  apprentices,  being  pooled,  formed 
a  student  body.  Thereupon  the  so- 
called  'anatomical  schools'  became 
part  of  the  hospital  schools.  But  these 
developments  did  not  affect  the  char- 
acter of  medical  training:  in  its  first 
stage  it  was  essentially  and  simply  a 
hospital  apprenticeship. 
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A  second  phase  belonged  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A 
group  of  fundamental  sciences  had  de- 
veloped out  of  medicine  or  in  close 
proximity  to  it,  —  pathology,  physiol- 
ogy, biology,  chemistry,  etc.;  they  be- 
came parts  of  the  hospital  medical 
school,  with  such  limitations  as  the  or- 
ganization, resources  and  spirit  of  the 
school  enforced.  The  organization  in 
question  consisted  of  practicing  hos-  * 
pital  physicians;  the  resources  were 
merely  student  fees;  the  spirit  was  in- 
tensely and  immediately  practical,  as 
is  necessarily  the  way  with  an  appren- 
ticeship. Under  these  circumstances, 
the  so-called  laboratory  subjects  grad- 
ually edged  their  way  into  busy  hospi- 
tal schools.  Their  teaching  was  in  the 
first  place  entrusted  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  hospital  staff, — usually  the 
younger  members,  who  still  had  a 
certain  amount  of  leisure  time.  This 
arrangement  soon  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory, for  it  became  evident  that,  even 
though  the  laboratory  sciences  in  a 
medical  school  are  in  the  first  instance 
important  because  they  have  a  bear- 
ing on  clinical  problems,  nevertheless, 
so  long  as  they  are  taught  in  a  grudg- 
ing instrumental  spirit,  they  largely 
fail  of  even  their  practical  purpose. 
They  cannot,  in  a  word,  be  effectively 
taught,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
freely  cultivated.  For  this  reason, 
much  of  the  teaching  of  the  underlying 
sciences  was  in  time  differentiated  and 
committed  to  a  group  of  full-time  teach- 
ers. Meanwhile,  the  clinical  branches 
continued  to  be  taught  as  before.  The 
more  intelligent  clinicians  absorbed  and 
utilized  the  current  scientific  learning, 
assimilating  it  the  more  rapidly  as  its 
clinical  value  was  demonstrated  by 
successive  triumphs;  the  apprentice  in 
the  wards  thus  enjoyed  the  opportun- 
ity of  witnessing  increasingly  intelli- 
gent clinical  methods. 

From  the  preceding  account  it  is  ob- 


vious that  the  English  medical  school 
is  to-day  in  essence  a  hospital  appren- 
tice school  modified  by  the  addition  of 
the  underlying  sciences,  independently 
taught  and  cultivated.  Legally,  many 
of  them  have  some  sort  of  university 
relationship:  in  London,  for  example, 
the  schools  are  affiliated  with  London 
University,  that  is,  they  are  known  as 
'  schools '  of  the  university.  Each  of  the 
schools,  however,  is  practically  inde- 
pendent in  the  management  of  its  in- 
ternal affairs.  The  university  connec- 
tion is  a  mere  matter  of  form.  In  the 
provinces  the  schools  appear  to  be  de- 
partments of  the  developing  provincial 
universities;  but  only  the  laboratory 
subjects  form  properly  organized  uni- 
versity departments  conducted  by  the 
university  authorities,  as  are  the  de- 
partments of  mathematics,  Greek,  and 
Latin.  Of  the  clinical  work,  the  uni- 
versities have  only  nominal  control. 
The  schools  are  therefore  nowhere  of 
full-fledged  university  character. 

In  a  recent  discussion  of  the  German 
side  of  medical  education  in  the  pages 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,1 1  called  atten- 
tion to  what  seemed  to  me  its  charac- 
teristic features  —  the  high  minimum 
level  of  organization  and  equipment  of 
the  medical  schools;  the  admirable  sec- 
ondary school  training  exacted  of  every 
medical  student;  and  the  genuinely 
university  quality  of  the  entire  faculty. 
A  word  as  to  each  of  these  points.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  German  medical  de- 
partments vary  in  extensiveness  and 
completeness,  all  without  exception 
possess  adequate  facilities  —  labora- 
tory and  clinical.  The  preliminary  ed- 
ucation of  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  student  body  has  been  along 
classical  rather  than  modern  lines,  and 
this  without  any  especial  adaptation  to 
the  demands  of  medical  training;  yet  it 
has  at  least  been  a  serious  education,  of 
uniformly  high  quality  and  calculated 

1  November,  1913. 


